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be best understood when we regard them as survivals of once useful 
reactions, there are still many details of emotional expression that 
refuse to be crowded summarily into the category of serviceability. 
While not wholly abortive, attempts to dispose thus of certain emo- 
tional expressions have remained unconvincing and at times amusing. 
Our need then, it appears to me, is of some principle which in co- 
operation with that of utility shall enable us to cover the field with 
a higher degree of satisfaction than has thus far been attained. To 
the present writer 'mutation' seems to be the principle desired. To 
conceive of tears, of blushing and of laughter— to choose but these 
instances— as mutations appearing suddenly and in stable form, 
as is the wont of mutations, and arising from complex, subtle and 
certainly not yet assignable causes, is hardly less taxing to one's 
intelligence than to reflect upon de Vries's products from Lamarck's 
evening primrose. Conjecturally man must have been at various 
stages in a state of high mutability, and may it not be that either 
as an outcome of one of these periodic stages or as stray mutations 
many of man's emotional reactions arose? Indeed, many more than 
are now existent may well have arisen to be subjected to the culling 
and sifting process of natural selection. 

But the present writer is too much of a layman in biology to pre- 
sume to carry this discussion into any detail. He would, however, 
bo greatly pleased— and herein he believes he is expressing the mind 
of many more than himself— if one of our biological psychologists 
would take up this matter and handle it in the thorough manner 
that it seems even now to deserve. 



A. H. Piekce. 



Smith College. 



DISCUSSION 
THE MAD ABSOLUTE OF A PLURALIST 

IT is not altogether clear to me whether Mr. Schiller's recent 
article on 'Idealism and the Dissociation of Personality' 1 is to 
be taken seriously or welcomed as a delicious burlesque. I incline 
to the latter view, if for no other reason than that in a case of doubt 
like this it is less discomforting to one's amour propre to be caught 
a disciple of the laughing philosopher than to commit, openly the 
awful blunder, appalling even in the aridities of metaphysical dis- 
cussion, of failing to see the point of a joke. At all events, a rarely 
humorous article is this. Doubt, a mere shadow of a doubt, as to 
whether the humor, all of it, was intentional or not may be cheer- 

1 This Journal, August 30, 190G, p. 477. 
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fully offered as a tribute to the subtle skill of the writer of the 
article. 

There is such a thing, of course, as carrying a joke too far. Yet 
I am tempted to ask whether Mr. Schiller should not have carried 
his joke on the monist a little farther — if joke it was — in order to 
make sure that it did not return on the pluralist. 

Two of the major difficulties which idealistic monism must face, 
asserts Mr. Schiller at the outset, are (1) the imperviousness of 
human minds limited to indirect and physical avenues of intercom- 
munication, and (2) the wayward and chaotic dissimilarity of these 
finite minds which are by the hypothesis of monism to be included 
in the universal consciousness. The world seems to be essentially 
pluralistic, and stubbornly resists the attempt to force on it a 
monistic interpretation, save possibly in terms that are palpably 
materialistic. But Mr. Schiller bids the idealistic monist be of good 
cheer if he will only condescend 'to appeal to experience and em- 
pirical evidence,' and heed the analogies which modern psychology 
puts at his disposal. 

And now, under the guise of affording aid and comfort to the 
idealist monist who has apparently consented to swallow the bitter 
pill of empirical psychology, Mr. Schiller unfeelingly prescribes as 
the first dose two of the rawest and least understood phenomena of 
the science — the subconscious or subliminal mind and the dissocia- 
tion of personality. He assures his patient in the course of the 
treatment that if men are to be convinced of the plausibility of 
monism, no more effective policy could be adopted than that of 
establishing the reality of telepathy on an irrefragable basis. Surely 
this would be paying a pretty stiff price for the triumph of monism ; 
but then the monist must remember that he has consented 'to appeal 
to experience and empirical evidence.' It is only fair to add that 
Mr. Schiller points out suggestively some of the monistic implica- 
tions of subconscious phenomena this side of telepathy. 

A less remote but more repugnant analogy is found in the dis- 
sociated personality phenomena. The facile process of generalizing 
the 'Beauchamp family' to approximate the absolute dissociated 
personality unfortunately does not eliminate the objectionable traits 
of the original elements. The morbidness, the insanity, of the finite 
prototype loom large in the Leviathan. "It is a little startling," 
remarks Mr. Schiller, "e. g., to have to think of the absolute as 
morbidly dissociated or even downright mad." But this is merely 
an ethical prejudice, continues Mr. Schiller, and must not dismay us. 
Besides the absolute is obliged ex hypothesi to include March hares 
and similar creatures with all the rest of reality. The absolute is 
bound to be a little mad anyway. "All that the analogy suggested 
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does is to ascribe a somewhat higher degree of reality to the madness 
in the absolute." 

In thus generously providing the monist with naturalistic 
weapons with which to fortify his position against the assaults of 
naturalism itself, should not Mr. Schiller have pressed on and en- 
deavored to win him for an ally? As it is, one can imagine the 
monist replying: 

"Since you admit the thinkability, if not probability, that dif- 
ferent personalities may somehow be derived, differentiated, or dis- 
sociated from an underlying substance, what alternative do you 
offer to the suicide of pluralism save the suicide of the absolute, 
which you regard as unessential to the argument? Admit the de- 
rived nature of your pluralistic entity as thinkable, and on what 
must the tortoise of your universe rest ? On a mad absolute ? Mad, 
only in so far as pluralistic! Look again at the analogy of dis- 
sociated personality. Is it not true that alienists commonly locate 
the degree of insanity in the extent to which the personality of the 
patient is split off into inconsistent, conflicting or isolated selves, 
and that they attempt to effect a cure by sounding the depths of 
hypnotic reminiscence for the deeper and older bonds of association 
that have fallen out of the reach of voluntary recollection? Pol- 
lowing out the implications of this analogy, what becomes of the 
madness ascribed to the absolute? Are not the tables completely 
turned? The quest for the absolute is the quest for sanity, for 
wholeness, health, that shall reunite and heal the isolated and insane 
elements, blindly pluralistic. The analogy may be pushed still 
further. Idealistic philosophy is that trance of the human spirit 
in which it seeks to renew and to reassociate those underlying bonds 
of unity, lost from the blind, waking grasp of split-off, half-insane, 
fragments of human existence. ' ' 

I observe that the monist takes a more serious view of Mr. 
Schiller's article than I dared to take. The moral of it is that it 
behoves the absolute to be sane if the absolute is to be in analogy 
with the rationale of dissociated personality. There is surely a dis- 
tinction, not to be ignored, between the experience of a dissociated 
personality and the functional rationale of that experience— espe- 
cially if the sanity of the absolute hinges upon it. 

Willard C. Gore. 
University op Chicago. 



